The Civil Service
who left for no given cause, there were 523, and one must
assume that, among them, were those who found, as they
believed, theopportunityofabettercareeroutsidetheservice.
Obviously, from this angle, the Civil Service is regarded
by the youth of the community as a career which com-
pares favourably with outside vocations. The permanence,
the increments on pay to the maximum of the grade,
the prospect (even though small) of inter-class promotion,
the holidays with pay, and the pension on retirement all
constitute solid advantages which are rivalled only by
the best of private establishments. The highest class of
civil servant, however, apart, there are, I think, two con-
clusions to be drawn from this. The first is that the
service tends to attract to its ranks, at least for the most
part, the unadventurous, plodding type who is content,
knowing his probable destination from the start, to accept
a well-defined routine. The second is that so small a
number of departures from the service must mean, com-
pared with outside employment, a general satisfaction
with its conditions.
But, again looking only at the service below the ad-
ministrative class, there is one weakness in its organization
which is impressive. In these classes there are some
hundred thousand officials of different kinds; the pro-
portion of inter-class promotions is very small. Does this
mean that the methods of promotion in the service are
so satisfactory that the channels through which men may
move from the base to the apex of the pyramid are
sufficiently wide to give us assurance that there is no
wastage of ability? Are there, to put it in another way,
such adequate methods of assessing ability as to make
us sure that the lower ranks of the service do not contain
men who, given the opportunity, would prove their fitness
for work of the highest kind ?
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